CORN ISLAND IS THE FIRST SUBJECT OF A 
NEW SERIES PICTURING THE CHURCH IN THE 


MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


On Corn Island, off the Caribbean 
coast of Nicaragua, Allie Watts stirs 
boiling cocoanut oil. Preparing 


oil for market is the 

sole industry of the two thousand 
Corn Islanders. Mr. Watts is 

one of 175 communicants 

of St. James’ Church, Corn Island. 
Besides the church (left), there 

is a school, with thirty-four 

pupils and one 


teacher, a native Corn Islander. 


Not Even a Dot on the Map 
But the Church is There 


The Rev. Charles Davis 
is pastor, teacher, 
doctor, and friend to 
his 434 


parishoners. 


St. James’ rectory is an 
oasis on an island 

with few luxuries 

or even basic comforts. 
Parishioners come 

to listen to the radio 
or record player, 


or just to visit. 


at 
Bie, 


Both the rector and his wife have studied first aid 
and are called upon to attend ills and accidents from earaches to 
sprained wrists with their scant medical equipment 


Photographs by Joya Hairs 


FOR BETTER CHURCHES 
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Turning the Pages 


TOMORROW, SUPPORT THE Naomi centennial is chroni- 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND TODAY 


ee 


i Pace | 


St. Andrew’s Church, Breckenridge, Texas 


Loans from the American 
Church Building Fund Com- 
mission made possible the orig- 
inal construction and later en- 
largement of beautiful St. An- 
drew’s Church in Breckenridge, 
Texas. 


The Commission administers 
a permanent revolving fund, 
created by offerings, gifts and 
legacies of Church people of 
vision who realized the need for 
practical building financing 
within the Church. 

To provide the new and en- 
larged buildings which the 
growth of the Church is de- 
manding now and for the fu- 
ture, the Commission seeks the 
help of Church people of vision 
today. 

Invest in the Church’s growth 
by making an annual thank 
offering to the American Church 
Building Fund Commission. 


Please address all communications to 


AMERICAN 
CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION 


170 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
The Commission was created by the 
General Convention and has served 


the Episcopal Church exclusively 
since 1880. 


cled this month in the pages of 
FortH: Oregon. The story on pages 
20-22 is based on research done by 
Louise M. Clark for a manuscript to 
be accepted at Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. Among her 
sources, Mrs. Clark found two second- 
ary documents by the Rev. ‘Thomas 
EB. Jessett, historiographer of the Dio- 
cese of Oregon of particular use. 
These are: Origins of the Episcopal 
Church in the Pacific Northwest and 
Thomas Fielding Scott: Bishop of 
Oregon. 

Mrs. Clark, herself, is the wife of 
a retired Army officer who in 1956 
was ordained to the perpetual 
diaconate by Bishop Dagwell. The 
Clarks now are living in California, 
where Mr. Clark is teaching at San 
Rafael Military Academy, recently 
made a diocesan school. 

About the same time that Mrs. 
Clark was helping us with the Ore- 
gon article, a charming letter with 
many exciting enclosures reached 
the editor from Smith Hempstone, 
Jr., a newspaperman travelling in 
Africa. Some of the enclosures in the 
letter have found their way into this 
issue (pages 6-9) but here is part of 
the letter itself: 

“This is something of a milestone 
in my writing career: here I am not 
only submitting a ms for publication 
free of charge but I’m sending the 
editor a check! I hope you will see 
that the latter is credited to Cutting- 
ton’s account. 

“T’ve been travelling in Africa for 
the past two and one-half years on 
a writing fellowship (I am on leave 
from the Washington Evening Star) 
and recently my wife and I had oc- 
casion to visit Cuttington College at 
Suacoco in Liberia. 

“I am by no means unreservedly 
enthusiastic about all mission activi- 
ties in Africa but I was impressed by 
the need for Christian education in 
Liberia and by what the people at 
Cuttington are doing to fill that 
need. It is a story which I believe 
should be told.” 

Mr. Hempstone is an Episcopalian 
who was educated in church schools, 
St. Alban’s in Washington and the 
University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn.—W.E.L. 
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. Free sample sales kit with each order 
. Only 4 case minimum order (24 Twinpaks) . . 


. Cake visibility (you-see-what-you‘re-getting) . 


features two self-contained holiday-wrapped 1% lb. ‘’Giftpaks.’’ Should your customer 
. No risk “pay-as-you-go” policy . . 


want something smaller than the 3 Ib. unit—just open the “Twinpak’’ and sell one of 
perfect combination of old world recipe, premier ingredients and modern baking skill. 


UNIQUE PACKAGE-—Betty Stuart’s 3 lb. Twinpak, brilliantly illustrated in 4 colors, 
@ HIGHEST PROFIT—50% Markup, 33-1/3% profit! Your profit is $1.25 for each 3 Ib. 
“Twinpak’’ sold—with the added sellability of the ‘“Giftpak’’ at no added cost. 


ETTY STUART OFFERS all THESE FUND RAISING ADVANTAGES! 


@ UNMATCHED QUALITY—Compare! Betty Stuart’s fruit cake is loaded with fruit. A 
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SEND FOR YOUR ‘/@e@ FUND RAISING 
GUIDE — & MINIATURE CAKE KIT TODAY! 
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1] Dear Mrs. Stuart: 
Please send me your FREE Fund 
Raising Guide and FREE minia- 
ture “’Giftpak’’— at no obliga- 
tion. 
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CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE—ATTACH TO LETTERHEAD & MAIL, 


CANDLELIGHT SERVICES 
are easily planned and conducted 
with aid of special Emkay Candle- 
light Service Sets which include 
candles, drip protectors and de- 
scriptive service folders. 


CHICAGO 
4140 W. Chicago Ave. 


Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc. 
Dept. F-959 Syracuse 1, N. iG 


Candle Catalog. 
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@ PULPIT AND LECTERN 
ANTEPENDIA 
ALTAR SUPERFRONTALS 


@ STOLES & BIBLE MARKERS 


@ DOSSAL CURTAINS 
@ ALTAR BRASS WARE 


KANEL 


P. O. Box 2254F 


Please send me your new 16-page, completely illustrated, 


BROTHERS 


North Canton, Ohio 


Just off the pless | 


Get your copy 
of this new 
16-page 

candle catalog 


SEND NOW for your copy of this 16-page, illus- 
trated Church Candle guidebook. It’s divided 
into easy-to-find, easy-to-read sections . . . gives 
you a complete selection of Church Candles for 
every need. Includes Candlelight Service Sets . . . 
Eucharistic Candles... Vesper Lights . . . plain 
and decorated Paschal Candles. Whichever you 
choose, you will find that the prices are the lowest 
consistent with candles of fine quality — candles 


that burn cleanly, evenly, economically — As 


perfect a symbol as a candle can be. 


A Division of 
MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE 1,N.Y. 


LOS ANGELES 
745 E. Pico Blvd. 


Flame-Tested 
Church Candles 
for Every Need 
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Check Your Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


Labor Sunday 
13. Corporate Communion for Young 


Churchmen 

21 St. Matthew, Apostle and Evan- 
gelist 

27-October 4, Christian Education 
Week, NCC 


29° St. Michael and all Angels 


OCTOBER 


9-12 General Division of Women’s 
Work Meeting, Seabury House 
12-14 National Conference of Deacon- 
esses annual 


retreat, Executive 
Committee meeting, and confer- 
ence, DeKoven Foundation, Racine, 
Wis. 

13-15 National Council Meeting, Sea- 
bury House 

18 St. Luke the Evangelist 

21 College Corporate Communion 

28 St. Simon and St. Jude, Apostles 

30-31 International Missionary Coun- 

cil, Seabury House 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TY 


Television 


Mission at Mid-Century, 13 twenty- 
eight-and-a-half-minute films. Free. 


Man to Man, 13 fifteen-minute TY 
talks by the Rey. Theodore P. Ferris. 
Free. Write Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N.Y., for local TV stations. 

A Thought for Today, 22 one-minute 
inspirational thoughts for station open- 
ings and closings. Free. 


Radio 


Art of Living, featuring the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Anglican Com- 
munion’s new Executive Officer, each 
Sunday, through September 27, NBC 


Radio, 9:15 a.m., EDT. Check local 
listings. 
The Search, fifteen-minute dramatic 


programs, with Robert Young as host. 
Mutual Network, Saturday, 6:15 p.m. 
EDT. 


Viewpoint, 39 fifteen-minute interviews. 
For local use. Ayailable free. 

A Thought for Today, 26 one-minute 
inspirational thoughts for station open- 
ings and closings. On disc. Free 
Trin.ty, 52 half-hour worship programs 
from Trinity Church, New York City. 
For local stations. Booking information 
from Division of Radio. and TV, 281 Park 
Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 
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THE COVER. A divinity student finishes his 
training, receives his degree, goes forth to 
teach. The young man on FORTH'’s cover is a 
graduate of Cuttington College in Liberia, and 
a story about his African alma mater, by a 
newsman whe visited there recently, begins on 
page 6. 
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With Our Missionaries 


Each month, FortH shares with its readers 
the comings and goings of the Church’s 
overseas missionaries. 


New Missionaries 


To Central America: The Rev. 
Richard G. Hemm, Costa Rica; The 
Rev. and Mrs. Laurance W. Walton, 
Nicaragua. 

To Hawau: The Rev. and Mrs. 
George H. Quarterman, Honolulu. 

To Alaska: ‘The Rev. and Mrs. 
William T. Warren, Fairbanks. 


To Uganda: ‘The Rev. and Mrs. 
John Seymour Flinn, Mbale. 

To the Virgin Islands: The Rev. 
David G. P. Kenworthy, Christian- 
sted; Paula I. Renner, St. ‘Thomas. 

To Japan: The Rev. and Mrs. 
Carl Rutherford, Tokyo. 

To Taiwan: An-veng Loh, Tai- 
peh. 


Returning after Furlough 

To the Philippines: Deaconess 
Evelyn Ashcroft, ‘TVadian; Mrs, Char- 
lotte Davis, Baguio; The Rev. and 
Mrs. George C. Harris, Sagada. 


THE RIDDLE OF 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


Jaroslav Pelikan we 
: 


Winner of the new Abingdon 
Award, whose purpose is to ac- 
complish the greatest good for 
the Christian faith and Christian 


living among all people. 


In this honest analysis 
and appreciation of the 
Roman Catholic Church, 
Dr. Pelikan surveys how 
modern Roman Catholi- 
cism evolved, discusses its 
central practices and teach- 
ings, and explores some 
areas of common interest 
in which we may be able 
to realize fully the church 
of Jesus Christ on earth. 

If you truly desire a 
deeper understanding of 
Roman Catholicism and its 
relationship to non-Roman 
Christianity, you will want 
to add this important book 
to your library. $4 
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Previous Abingdon Award Winners 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD by John Bright 
PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE by Georgia Harkness $3 


HERE | STAND by Roland Bainton 
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Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


J 
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JAROSLAV PELIKAN, a 
young Lutheran minister, 
is professor of historical 
theology, the 
Theological Faculty, 
University of Chicago. 

Particularly well known 
for his co-editorship of the 
widely-acclaimed Luther’s 
Works, he is also co-author 
of the script for the movie 
“Martin Luther,’ and is 
Departmental Editor for 
Religion of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


Federated 
the 


: 


Dr.. Pelikan received 
$12,500 for this prize-win- 
ning manuscript. 


AKI 


Cloth, $3.75; Apex paperbound, $1.25 


Cloth, $4.75; Apex paperbound, $1.75 


To Hawaii: 
Budd, Honolulu; The Rev. 
Mrs. Kenneth T. Cosbey, Honolulu; 
The Ven. Claude F. DuTeil, Maui; 
The Rev. M. M. Kaneshiro, Kohala; 
The Rev. and Mrs. Gerald PB 
Loweth, Hilo; The Rev. and Mrs. 
J. J. Morrett, Aina Haina. 

To _ Alaska: Susan: E. Cartes 
Venetie; The Rev. and Mrs. N. V. 
Elliott, Ketchikan; The Rev. and 
Mrs. Lewis Hodgkins, Anchorage; 
The Rev. and Mrs. Cameron Har- 
riot, Ketchikan; The Rev. and Mrs, 
M. H. Miner, Anchorage; The Rev. 
and Mrs. Lee Stratman, Nenana. 

To the Panama Canal Zone: The 
Rt. Rev. and Mrs. E. Heber Gooden, 
Ancon; The Rev. and Mrs. Edwin 
C. Webster, Margarita. 

To Haiti: Jane K. Mees, Port- 
au-Prince. 

To Liberia: The Rev. E. Bolling 
Robertson, Robertsport. 


Home from Foreign Mission Fields 

From the Philippines: Mr. and 
Mrs. William R. Hughes, Sagada; 
The Rt. Rev. and Mrs. Lyman 
Ogilby, Manila; ‘The Rev. and Mrs. 
Arthur H. Richardson, Upi. 

From Brazil: The Rev. and Mrs. 
Harold Melvin, Porto Alegre; Ar- 
thur Peacock, Rio de Janeiro. 

From Alaska: Dr. W. B. Jones, 
Fort Yukon; The Rev. and Mrs. 
R. T. Lambert, Fairbanks; The 
Rev. and Mrs, Alexander Zabriskie, 
Anchorage. 

From Hawaii: The Rev. and 
Mrs. Shunji F. Nishi, Honolulu. 

From Cuba: ‘The Rev. and Mrs. 
Pinkney Wroth, Havana. 


From Puerto 1} Rico: Arthur 
Boynton, St. Just. 
From the Virgin Islands: The 


Rev. and Mrs. Edmund L. Malone, 
St. ‘Thomas. 

From Panama Canal Zone: ‘The 
Rev. and Mrs. James P. Farmer, 
Colon; Claire E. Ogden, Panama 
City. 

From the Dominican Republic: 
The Rev. John W. Williams, Ciudad 
Trujillo, 

Fyrom Pakistan: 
Lane, Lahore. 


Dr. Margaret 


From Japan: ‘The Rev. and Mrs. 
Earnest D. Richards, Kobe. 

From Hawai: The Rev. 
Mrs. William Smythe, Kona. 


and 
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“Because I was always weary, 


my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“Some days you hardly seem to get up before you’re tired 
out. Well, when I found that happening to me day after day 
—when I kept on sleeping poorly night after night, some- 
thing had to done. 


‘So I went to the doctor. He told me that my trouble 
might be ‘too much coffee.’ Seems some people can’t always 
take all the caffein in coffee. He suggested I try drinking 
Postum because Postum doesn’t have a speck of caffein in it 
... can’t irritate nerves or keep you awake at night. 


(POST Um) “T tried Postum—what did I have to lose? I slept better 
om at night, felt livelier all day and enjoyed Postum’s flavor. 
Why don’t you try Instant Postum, too? You’ll like it!” 


FOSTUN a 
SF is 100% coffee-free 


2 a 
. A product of General Foods 
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The Rey. 

James F. Hopewell, Acting 
President, chats with students 
on Cuttington campus. 

Of the six seminarians, four 
are Episcopalians 

and 

two are Methodists. 


Missionaries yisit at one of many houses built 
by Firestone Company for workers 
at rubber plantation near Cuttington College 


6 


W were bound for Conakry, 


capital of the infant West African 
Republic of Guinea, and the pad- 
locked chain across the single bridge 
between Liberia and Guinea did not 
enhance our sense of well-being. 

A hike to the nearby Guinea cus- 
toms post and a dialogue in fractured 
French with an African official re- 
vealed that the bridge was closed. 
I assured him that I had surmised 
this and inquired as to when it might 
be opened again. He gave an expres- 
sive shrug of his shoulders, and said 
that it might be today. Or at least 
next week. 

We were stuck in Liberia but this 
delay had a happy ending because 
it gave us a chance to get to know 
Cuttington College and Divinity 
School, the only institution of higher 
learning maintained by the Episco- 
pal Church in an Africa that has an 
almost pathological thirst for West- 
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Dr. Hopewell and senior 
seminarians. There 

are three first-year and 
three senior 
seminarians, but no 
middlers, because of 
staff limitations. 


_ reads 


A Newsman’s View of Cuttington 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC FIRST-HAND ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCH'S LIBERIAN COLLEGE 


ern education, a continent that sees 
new nations born every year, a land 
ideologically committed neither to 
East nor West, religiously torn 
among Islam, Christianity, and ani- 
mism. 

Cuttington, which sits astride the 
main road fifty miles from the 
Guinea border and 150 miles from 
Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, is 
no new thing. It was founded as a 
high school and school of theology 
in 1888 down on the coast. It expired 
in 1929 when the Crash rocked the 
school’s financial foundations. It was 
reopened in 1949 under the leader- 
ship of the Rt. Rev. Bravid W. Har- 
ris, Missionary Bishop of Liberia. 

We were no strangers to Cut- 
tington. We had paid a short visit 
to the school on our way to the 
Guinea border, had experienced the 
hospitality of the Rev. and Mrs. 
James Hopewell, asked a few ques- 
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By Smith Hempstone, Jr. 


tions, made the appropriate polite 
noises, and gone our way. Now we 
were to see the school as something 
more than buildings and _ statistics, 
faceless instructors, and anonymous 
students. We were to see it as it is: 
a group of individuals, black and 
white, the former grasping for faith 
and knowledge and the latter, joined 
by five able Liberians, attempting, 
with God’s help, to bring them the 
prize that they seek. 

The setting for this work is typical 
of the Liberia in which its graduates 
will serve: rolling green hills, forested 
with trees and secondary growth, as 
far as the eye can see. But this is the 
middle belt of the country, 1,500 or 
so feet above the sticky heat of Mon- 
rovia. 

Cuttington’s educational plant 1s 
good in quality but inadequate in 
size. Thirty-two white buildings with 

continued on next page 


“One of the finest natural teachers 


I’ve met,” says the author. 

The Rev. Peter Doyle lectures first- 
year seminarians, 

teaches world literature. 


THE Hopewell fam- 
ily. Mrs. Hopewell 
and the two boys 
wear native Liberian 
dress. A graduate of 
the University of 
Cincinnati, Mrs. 
Hopewell teaches Ed- 
ucation and English 
at Cuttington. Her 
husband obtained his 
bachelor of divinity 
degree from Epis- 
copal Theological 
School in Cambridge, 
Mass., and his doc- 
torate in religion 
from Columbia Uni- 
versity. They have 
been in Liberia more 
than five years. 


COLORFUL native 
dress, sober western 
suits mingle in a 
changing Africa. 
Cuttington is “com- 
mitted to the train- 
ing of leadership for 
an African Christian 
Community.” At 
right, students fol- 
low choir in Palm 
Sunday __ procession. 
Worship _ services, 
held twice daily, are 
led by Cuttington 
students and faculty 
members. Provision is 
also made for quiet 
days, retreats, and 
religious conferences. 


CHOIR leads the 
Palm Sunday proces- 
sion past the science 
building. Behind Dr. 
Hopewell is Elizabeth 
C. Holtam with her 
young son. Mrs. Hol- 
tam is Cuttington’s 
music department, 
teaching music, di- 
recting the choir, 
playing piano in the 
chapel. Her husband, 
Jordan G. Holtam, is 
instructor in agricul- 
ture and manager of 
the college farm, 
which will soon be 
producing its own 
rubber for market. 
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Cuttington . . . . Continued 


dull red roofs are scattered across 
immaculately kept lawns broken by 
trees and flowering bushes which 
would be the envy of anyone who } 
lived in a less fertile land. These 
buildings include thirteen faculty jj 
and staff houses, bungalows adapted j) 
to the heat and damp of Liberia, | 
two men’s dormitories with a capacity | 
of one hundred students, one wom- | 
en’s dormitory, a classroom bloc ¢ 
surrounding the assembly hall, which i 
for the moment also serves as the 4) 
chapel, a four-laboratory science bloc i) 
and an administrative unit. Incor- | 

porated in the teaching and adminis- 
tration building is the library, its 3) 
open stacks available to the college 3) 
community. As a concession to the 
driving tropical rains that beat down | 
on Suacoco for six months of the » 
year, classrooms, labs, assembly hall, 
and library are joined by wide porti- 
cos. To the west, the students’ center >) 
provides a game room, study space, a | 
typing room, and a much-used piano. || 
Beyond it, a small primary school . 

for missionary children, and the din- - 
ing hall. 

Money has been allocated from the : 
United Thank Offering of the : 
women of the Episcopal Church and 
construction will soon begin on a 
$75,000 chapel to seat 250. On a 
tract adjacent to Cuttington, a Chris- 
tian hospital is also under construc 
tion. One Episcopal surgeon, al- 
ready at work in makeshift quarters, 
will be attached to the hospital, and 
students in the nurses training pro- 
gram will take their science courses 
at the college. Since the Methodist 
Church, which built the student cen- 
ter and a staff cottage and has a 
professor on the college staff, already 
is associated with the institution, 
Cuttington is well on its way to be- 
coming a united college. 

In addition to its educational side, 
which spreads over a range of low 
hills from the main road back to 
Plato’s ‘Town, the college has a farm 
on its 1,500-acre campus. The farm, 
which gives agriculture students a 
chance to do practical work, is under 
the direction of Jordan Holtam, an 
Alabaman who hides behind a wisp 
of a mustache and strums a mean 
guitar. 

Holtam nurses 71,000 coffee 
bushes, 16,500 rubber trees, twenty 
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acres of oil palms, fifty acres of 
vegetables, and a bit of cacao. In 
addition to its laboratory role, the 
farm pretty well keeps the college in 
vegetables and produces five tons 
of coffee as a cash crop. None of the 
one hundred acres in rubber is yet 
mature enough to bear. In the years 
ahead, the proceeds from the sale of 
coffee, rubber, palm oil, and kernels 
will make a substantial contribution 
to the college income. 

Future plans include expansion of 
the coffee, rubber, and oil palm 
acreage, the big problem being the 
high cost of labor to care for a tree 
crop that won't yield revenue for a 
number of years. Holtam also runs 
a herd of thirty cattle and some hogs, 
and keeps a few hundred chickens. 
In the future, the college hopes to be 
able to provide the dining hall with 
ample meat to offset the pebbles 
currently turning up in the daily 
rice portions. 

The pace of activity at the college 
is of such a nature that only a young 
and dedicated staff could take it. The 
average age of the twenty-nine fac- 
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Sunday evening singing 
sessions bring 

students and faculty 
together informally 


ulty and staff members, including 
several older members now on leave, 
is exactly thirty-one. Of these, nine- 


Kofad 


BISHOP Harris comments on plans for a new hospital soon to be built near Cuttington. 
The hospital project has been undertaken together with the United Lutherans. 
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teen are American, five are Liberian, 
three are German, two are Canadian, 
and one is Guatemalan. 

The student body of 103 boys and 
39 girls is equally diverse. Liberians, 
of course, are in the majority with 
120 students. But there is a thirteen- 


member Tanganyika contingent, 
three each from Nigeria and the 


United States, two from Ghana, and 
one from Sierra Leone. 

“We like it that way,” says Acting 
President Jim Hopewell. “The stu- 
dents from various countries act as a 
spur to each other.” 

All the faculty wives, many of 
whom have advanced degrees, teach 
in Cuttington’s classrooms. At the 
moment, African students may study 
for the Bachelor of Arts degree, the 
B.S. in Natural Sciences, Education, 
or Agriculture, or if they have com- 
pleted their basic studies, the degree 
ol Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition fees 
are a bedrock low $150 a year. 

This means that every student 
whom Cuttington accepts sets the 
college back several hundred dollars. 
For a generously endowed institu- 
tion, this would make little difter- 
ence. But Cuttington operates on a 
budget of about $125,000 a year and 
every penny counts. 

But Cuttington is not standing 
still. Dr. Hopewill has as an im- 
mediate goal a student body of two 


hundred. Five hundred is the ulti- 
continued on page 24 
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ON the last evening of the Conference, more than fifty young people 
and adults from widely scattered military bases were presented by 
their chaplains to Bishop Louttit for the Laying on of Hands. Con- 
firmaticn was truly one of the highlights of the Conference. 


THE Conference day began at the altar rail. Each morning there 
were two celebrations of the Holy Communion in two different places. 
One of the makeshift chapels was the room that was normally used as 
a nightclub; the other was the theater. Both were crowded each day. 


EVERY bit of available space was turned to classroom 
use. There were two sessions during the mornings, with 
five concurrent classes in each. The afternoons were 
free, but classes were resumed each eyening. 


CHILDREN, too, received instruction. Here some of the 
kindergarten class learn how to behave in church from 
Army Lt. Moon of the military police, who showed un- 
usual imagination working with the children. 
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YORSHIP AND STUDY TOGETHER 


Servicemen in Europe and Africa Gather 


at Berchtesgaden for Annual Conference 


BY JOHN W. REINHARDT 


A T “eighteen hundred hours” on 
Monday evening, May 11, there was 
a crispness in the clear, refreshing air 
that whipped across the lawns of the 
General Walker Hotel, situated high 
above the picture-postcard village of 
Berchtesgaden, Germany. There was 
a crispness too, mixed with a friendly 
sense of anticipation, in the way in 
which two American servicemen 
greeted those arriving in the lobby 
of the General Walker. 

From Nuremberg, from Schwa- 
bach, from Rome, Madrid, Orleans, 
and as far away as Morocco they 
came. Episcopalians and their fami- 


lies serving in the U.S. Armed 
Forces were gathering for the 
fifth annual Episcopal Confer- 


ence. Ahead of them lay four eve- 


Mr. REINHARDT, Director of Promotion for 
the National Council, conducted a course in 
Communicating the Good News at this year’s 
Episcopal Conference. 
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BUT, for the children it was not all instruction. A “human train” is 
formed and prepares to chug-chug into the beautiful outdoors sur- 
rounding the General Walker Hotel to enjoy the crisp, fresh mountain 
air of the famous resort town in the Bayarian Alps. 
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nings and three days that would be 
as rewarding as any they would 
experience this year. ‘There would 
be study, worship, an opportunity to 
be with other Episcopalians—for 
some, the only chance this year to 
make their Communion. Some would 
be singing from the Episcopal hym- 
nal for the only time this year, par- 
ticipating corporately in Morning or 
Evening Prayer for the first time 
since the last Conference a year ago. 

The Conference, started five years 
ago, is under the sponsorship of the 
Rest and Recreation Center of the 
U.S. Army and the Episcopal chap- 
lains stationed with the Armed 
Forces in Europe. 

Attending the Conference for the 
first time, and looking at it with the 
eyes of a layman, I was greatly im- 
pressed by several things at Berchtes- 
gaden. 

First, the attendance. More than 
five hundred Episcopalians were 


present and eager to spend time seri- 
ously considering their religion and 
the Church. ; 
Although service personnel obtain 
administrative leave to attend, it is 
not accomplished without some sacri- 
fice. ‘Take for example one airman 
who left his base in Morocco aboard 
a C-54 bound for Germany. When 
radio trouble developed he landed 
at an air base in Northeastern 
France. There he changed to a C-47 
which carried him to Furstenfeld- 
briick, Germany. Riding from there 
by army truck he arrived in Munich 
to connect with a German train, 
which carried him to Berchtesgaden. 
All that remained was the journey 
up the mountain to the General 
Walker. Hitch-hiking solved this. 
Not many were forced to such an 
odyssey, but this is one indication 
of the seriousness with which all 
who attended approach the Confer- 


ence: continued on page 31 


THE Annual Episcopal Conference for service people and their families 
is an eyent to look forward to, and planning is already under way for 
next year as Mr. McDonald, Chaplain Olsen, Chaplain Ellis, Bishop 


Louttit, and Chaplain Plumb evaluate the 1959 Conference. 
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Working closely with staff doctors, 
the chaplain brings light 

to the dark corridors of minds 

in deep confusion 


TO MANY STRUGGLING BEHIND 
HIGH WALLS OF MENTAL ILLNESS, 
THE CHAPLAIN CAN BRING HOPE 
AND PURPOSE INTO A WORLD OF 
CONFUSION, FEAR, AND DOUBT 


Behind the Barricade 


ie benches in the women’s vio- 
lent ward were piled high, one on 
top of another, forming a barricade 
at the end of the hall. Tranquiliz- 
ing drugs were not yet in use. The 
patients talked to themselves, oblivi- 
ous to the grey-haired woman tear- 
ing at her clothes, the slender girl 
methodically counting the bricks in 
the wall. 

Behind the barricade, a chaplain 
talked with an elderly woman who 
had asked to see him. Suddenly, a 
scream louder than the others at- 
tracted the chaplain’s attention. 
Four attendants ran after a_ blue- 
robed patient streaking down the 
hall toward him. She clawed at a 
stack of benches; leapt over them as 
they toppled. “Sanctuary!” she 
pleaded. “Sanctuary!” She fell, grasp- 
ing the chaplain’s coat. ‘The chap- 
lain asked the attendants to leave 
her where she was and went on talk- 
ing to the elderly patient. Gradually, 
the woman behind him relaxed her 
hold, stood up, held his hand. Some 
minutes later, she stepped over the 
fallen benches and smiled back at 
him. “Thank you, Chaplain,” she 
said. “You're very kind.” 

Today, because of newly discov- 
ered drugs, this same ward is one of 
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By Shelby Moorman 


the most subdued in all of the 
Psychiatric Pavilion at New York 
City’s Bellevue Medical Center. But 
the general attitude towards the 
chaplain in a mental hospital re- 
mains the same. To the mentally ill, 
the lonely, the confused, he is in- 
deed sanctuary in many ways. 

The parish priest is often the first 
person in the community to discover 
those suffering from acute mental 
breakdown. These people, ashamed 
of what is happening to them, or, 
more often, unaware of anything but 
their own confusion and despair, 
come to the priest for help, for 
sanctuary. He may be entrusted with 
the deepest, most personal problems, 
for it is certain these troubled secrets 
will never pass outside his door. 
Worried relatives sometimes refer 
people in need of counsel to the 
priest. If Aunt Alice refuses to leave 
her room for weeks at a time, the 
priest will know what to do and, 
more importantly, he won’t tell any- 
one of the family’s “shame.” Unfor- 
tunately, mental illness is still widely 
regarded as shameful, an attitude 
which drives the sick person. still 
deeper into his shell of fantasy. 

Once inside the hospital, the. pa- 
tient may seek out the chaplain even 


before he receives the chaplain’s 
customary first visit. In a world of 
strange sights and sounds, both of his 
own and of the new environment’s 
making, he seeks the familiar. And 
again, a priest can always be trusted, 
whereas to the patient’s deranged 
mind, the stranger doctor may be 
working against him. 

The chaplain’s first interview with 
a mental patient is all-important. It 
can spell the success or failure of the 
entire relationship. First, he must 
consider the way in which he was 
made aware of the patient’s presence, 
whether it was the patient’s parish 
priest, a chaplain of another faith, 
an attendant, a doctor, a relative, the 
admission card (which states simply 
Protestant), or the patient himself. 
Mistakes are dangerous. One chap- 
lain at Bellevue was referred to a re- 
cently admitted woman patient in 
the Psychiatric Pavilion by her hus- 
band. When the chaplain opened 
the interview with this information, 
the woman screamed and then re- 
fused to talk any further. “You’re in 
league with him too!” she cried. 
“They're all in league with him!” 
The well-meaning husband had 
neglected to tell the chaplain that 
his wife was a paranoiac, convinced 
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her husband was plotting her mur- 
der. 

The chaplain’s underlying motiva- 
tion for all interviews is, as a Chris- 
tian man of God, the bringing of 


that soul to Christ. This is basic. 
But how can this be accomplished 
with a person in retreat, a person 
whose confusion is so great as to 
make him dangerous to those around 
him? Chaplain Ernest W. Churchill, 
full-time Episcopal chaplain at 
Rockland State Hospital, Orange- 
burg, New York, points out that 
even as Christ was concerned with 
the whole man, so the chaplain must 
work towards the wholeness of the 
members of his disturbed flock. “The 
chaplain,” points out Mr. Churchill, 
“is primarily concerned with the pa- 
tient as a human soul. He believes 
that unless the person is made whole 
physically, mentally, emotionally, 
and spiritually, he will not be com- 
pletely healed or remain healed. We 
welcome and need help in these areas 
for which the psychiatrist and others 
are specially trained all these 
areas get sick, affect each other and 
the total personality or the soul.” 
How is it done? What can a chap- 
lain do to help restore a person di- 
vided within himself to wholeness 
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and health? John Langley was ad- 
mitted to Bellevue for observation 
(Bellevue is strictly for observation, 
not long term treatment) when he 
was discovered beating his head 
against a wall in his apartment. “I’m 
not sick,” he told the doctors. “I 
shouldn’t be here.’ He refused to 
discuss with them the reasons for his 
extreme depression which mani- 


Long a prisoner within himself, the mental patient learns to live with others 


OE EE eee 


Relating theology to hospital 
experience during 

clinical pastoral education 
seminar at St. Luke’s 


Hospital, Houston, Tex. 


fested itself in such violent outbursts. 
When the chaplain paid John his 
first visit, the patient swung around 
on his bench and faced the wall. 
“Leave me alone,’ he demanded. 
The chaplain sat down beside the 
man and waited quietly. In many in- 
stances, the most hostile patients are 
those who most desire the chaplain’s 
counsel. Some minutes later, John 
asked, “Do you have anything bet- 
ter to do than sit here with me?” 
“No, certainly not,’ he was assured. 
“Oh.” A long pause, and the deter- 
mined silence was over. No one 
really cared what happened to him, 
he said. His two married daughters 
never wrote, never visited him, and 
his wife was long dead. No one had 
time for him, therefore he must be 
hated by all and everyone worked 
against him. As with the woman 
afraid her husband was going to kill 
her, they were all around, ready to 
destroy him. “But we're trying to 
help you,” said the chaplain, “and 
the doctors most of all.” John Lang- 
ley listened to the chaplain, allowed 
himself to be persuaded to co-oper- 

ate with the staff. 
Subsequent visits led to talk of a 
continued on page 26 
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YOUR CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Navajo influence is evident in designy 

All Saints’ Chapel, Farmington, N.M., dedicacy 
recently by the Rt. Rey. C. J. Kinsaival 

The new chapel, at the center of the 7,000-square- i 
San Juan Mission (FORTH, June 1958, p. 2} 

was begun with Birthday Thank Offering penn 

from church school child 
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At his desk, he’s Fletcher Plant, 
professional engineer. In the sanctuary, 
he’s the Rey. A. F. Plant, 

administrative assistant to the Bishop 

of Michigan. For the new 

$1,500,000 cathedral center in Detroit, 
Dr. Plant (right) serves as liaison 
between the architects and 

the bishop, 

the Rt. Rev. Richard S. Emrich. 


Five teen-age GFS members, 

a college student, 

and a seminarian reached out to the 
churched and unchurched during the summer 
by canvassing the changing, multi- 

racial neighborhood at St. Mary’s parish, 
Detroit, to enroll children 

in Vacation Bible School classes. 

GFS leader Naomi Long (right) follows the 
small leader during a recreation 

period. The workers spent long hours in 
training, under the direction of 

the rector, the Rey. John H. Goodrow, 

in preparation for home visiting, 

as well as sessions with the children. 
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The Indian Boy Scouts in Yankton, $.D., had such a lively 
program, that their white friends asked 

to join. The troop is sponsored by an Episcopal Indian 
group, the Brotherhood of Christian Unity. 


Church School Art Contest Winners 

Pamela Barry, Gayle and Guy Snyder, and Julie Felix 
pause during tour of New York City. 

Trip was first prize in each age group. 


Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York and 

the Rey. Laman H. Bruner, rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Albany, inspect Book of Common Prayer used 

in service attended by the Governor 

on the day of his inauguration. 


During commencement exercises at Brent School 

in the Philippines, the Rt. Rey. Benito C. Cabanban congratulates 
Janet Lindholm as he hands her her diploma. 

Bishop Cabanban, the Suffragan Bishop of the Philippines, 

is the first Filipino to become a Bishop 

of the Church in the Philippines. 
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More Powerful Than 
An Unpaid Fuel Bill 


THROUGH A PRE-BUDGET CANVASS THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH FOUNDATION HELPS CHURCH IN WEST 
VIRGINIA DISCOVER THE POWER OF GOD’S LOVE 


By Sally H. Bradlee 


hs the traveller approaching the 
suburbs of Wheeling, West Virginia, 
St. Paul’s Church, Elm Grove, is a 
refreshing sight after miles of strip 
mines and greying clapboard houses 
fringed by the B&O railroad tracks. 
A new church built of brick with 
plate glass windows and a simple 
modern cross above the entryway, 
St. Paul’s looks prosperous and 
growing. But had a traveller looked 
last winter to the facts and figures 
behind the new facade, he would 
have found astonishing statistics. In 
January, 1959, following an Every 
Member Canvass, the church rolls 
registered merely seventy-five com- 
municants, the treasurer’s ledger 
listed thirty-five pledges. To the rear 
of the church a spacious rectory 


eMrs. BRADLEE was formerly Assistant 
Editor of Fortu. 


sprawled, undecorated, uninhabited. 
A mortgage of some $30,000 re- 
mained to be paid on the $60,000 
church dedicated this past October, 
and total annual receipts were run- 
ning three thousand dollars short of 
operating expenses. 

St. Paul’s has been a mission ever 
since its founding exactly seventy 
years ago. It looked as though it 
would remain a mission forever. If 
the traveller buttonholed a member 
of the mission he might have been 
told, “You’ve heard of the church 
that was built on faith alone, well 
here it is.’ 


Although St. Paul’s has moved 
three times to successively more sub- 
stantial quarters, it has never been 
wealthy. For seven years during the 
depression, its services stopped alto- 
gether. Then it revived, but between 


Prior to pre-budget canvass, new St5s 
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C-DAY EVE, canvass chairman, Jam 
with (left to right) James B. Dayis, ||! 
tive Vice President of the Episcopm 
John B. Gardner whom he trained tH 
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ELM TERRACE is new housing de- 
velopment where live a number of 
St. Paul’s members. Most are young | 
families with average incomes. | 
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ted) goes over calling list once again 
canyassers, Robert D. Jordan, Execu- 
ation, who directed the canyass, and 
‘ilar job in Diocese of West Virginia 


LOYALTY DINNER on eye of canyass 
is climax to pre-budget canyass 
program and key to its success. 
Eighty people of all ages attended. 
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short-lived tenures of varied vicars, 
many of the more well-to-do mem- 
bers transferred to larger parishes in 
downtown Wheeling. By 1959 the 
congregation included few persons 
who earned more than $5,000 a year, 
but they had already raised $30,000 
for a new building, and they had 
been given land and a rectory. St. 
Paul’s congregation faced the facts 
with faith. They built their church. 

And then the Rt. Rev. Wilburn C. 
Campbell, Bishop of West Virginia, 
announced that he had a couple of 
cards up the ruffs of his rochet. In 
June, David Bane, a native West Vir- 
ginian, would be graduated from 
Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge, Mass., and would come 
to Elm Grove to be the first resident 
vicar of the new St. Paul’s. But first, 
Robert D. Jordan, Executive Vice 
President of the Episcopal Church 
Foundation, would come to conduct 
an Every Member Canvass. This can- 
vass would be different from any St. 
Paul’s congregation had ever known. 
Furthermore, John Gardner, one of 
St. Paul’s own vestrymen, had been 
chosen to be West Virginia’s first 
diocesan director of stewardship 
education and St. Paul’s canvass 
would be used as a demonstration 
through which Mr. Jordan would 
train Mr. Gardner to undertake simi- 
lar canvasses throughout the diocese. 

The mission’s members agreed to 
scrap their pledges made in January 
and start all over again, adopting the 
principle of the pre-budget canvass 
as their basis for pledging. In short, 
what Mr. Jordan teaches is tithing. 
“Present a pledger with a parish 
budget,” he says, “and the pledger 
will give as little as he can. ‘Throw 
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away the budget, and he will give 
according to what God has given 
him.” 

For fifteen years, ten as the Direc- 
tor of the National Council’s Pro- 
motion Department, and the past 
five as the Executive Vice President 
of the Episcopal Church Founda- 
tion, Robert Jordan has stated time 
and time again his belief that most 
of the problems that beset the 
Church are financial. His thoughts 
echo the feelings of the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, former Presid- 
ing Bishop, when in 1949 he called 
together a group of distinguished 
laymen to discuss ways to provide a 
firmer financial basis for the Church. 
As a result, the Episcopal Church 
Foundation was born, with the sole 
purpose of advancing the Church’s 
work by making known to church- 
men opportunities for service and by 
seeking gifts to turn these oppor- 
tunities into action. Since its in- 
auguration the Foundation has ad- 
ministered hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in designated gifts for any- 
thing from cathedral construction to 
city slum services. Its revolving loan 
fund to aid church construction in 
crisis areas (ForTH, June, 1957, page 
14) is today nearing two million dol- 
lars and eventually will become 
many times larger. The Foundation’s 
grants and loans made during the 
past ten years are worth millions in 
terms of construction, thousands in 
terms of new church members. Now 
the Foundation has added the new 
plan for stewardship education train- 
ing. Like the capital reserve fund, 
the program is designed to advance 
the Church’s work but in this case 


continued on next page 
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More Powerful Canvass . . 


the Foundation makes available a 
service rather than providing a loan 
or grant. In both instances the re- 
sults are the same. 

Through the new plan, the Every 
Member Canvass becomes not just a 
drive for money, but a drive for life 
which will have far-reaching effects 
on the Church at large. 

To the Foundation, in turn, the 
program brings new strength by 
making the Foundation known to 
the very heart of the Church, tap- 
ping the small sources as well as the 
large, reaching not just the donors 
of capital gifts, but also the men and 
women who make up the largest por- 
tion of church membership. 

The idea of the tithe is ageless. 
The tenth shall be holy spake 
the Lord unto Moses. The House of 
Bishops meeting at General Conven- 
tion in 1958 offered a resolution an- 
nouncing that the bishops personally 
accepted the standard of the tithe in 
their and urged all 
Churchmen to join them. 

Two months later at its December 
meeting, the National Council voted 
to co-operate with the Episcopal 
Church Foundation’s new program 


own lives 


and, subsequently, the National 
Council’s Promotion Director, John 
W. Reinhardt, wrote to every bishop 
of every diocese and missionary dis- 
trict to announce that Mr. Jordan 
would be available to train diocesan 
personnel in the techniques of Chris- 
tian stewardship education at the re- 
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quest of the diocese and at no 


charge. The only stipulation was 


that a full-time stewardship di- 
rector be added to the diocesan 
staff. 

“The National Council and the 


Episcopal Church Foundation are 
co-operating in this venture,” Mr. 
Reinhardt said, “because we know 
the great need which exists in this 
field. We know, too, that given the 
proper training, this is a task the 
Church can and ought to be doing 
for itself.” 

Among the twenty-seven immedi- 
ate inquiries the Foundation re- 
ceived as a result of Mr. Reinhardt’s 
letter was a reply from Bishop 
Campbell of West Virginia. Robert 
Jordan took to the road during Jan- 
uary and February, visiting bishops 
in the eastern part of the United 
States who had expressed interest in 
the program. He found Bishop 
Campbell ready to select both a dem- 
onstration parish and a_ diocesan 
stewardship education director. St. 
Paul’s agreed to participate, John 
Gardner was hired, and the canvass 
date was set for Sunday, May tenth. 

In the middle of April, Mr. Jor- 
dan arrived at St. Paul’s. “Face to 
face presentation of a program is 
more effective than correspondence, ” 
he says, “and you have to give people 
time to get over the shock of being 
asked to give ten per cent of their 
incomes to God, five per cent 
through the Church.” 

During the next month Robert 


Jordan became a familiar figure in 
Elm Grove. He was not an outsider 
like a Wells organization man come 
to conduct a canvass. He was a fel- 
low Churchman and for that month 
became a part of St. Paul’s. One day 
he would lunch with James B. 
Davis, Jr., the chairman of the can- 
vassers, the next with the Rev. Har- 
old M. Wilson, chaplain of the 
diocesan retreat house and tempo- 
rarily in charge of St. Paul's. In the 
evening he might attend a meeting 
of the canvassers or dine with the 
family of the diocesan stewardship 
director. After breakfast he might 
pay a call on Mrs. James L. Thorn- 
ton, Jr.. Woman's Auxiliary presi- 
dent, then drive to Wheeling to 
leave an article with the local news- 
paper, stopping en route to say a 
word to James J. Brill, canvass 
chairman, at the paint store where 
he works. In the afternoon he might 
motor out to the country to visit a 
parishioner across the state line in 
Pennsylvania to see how the plans 
were going for the loyalty dinner, 
which climaxed the program on the 
eve of the canvass. 

“Inspiration accounts for only a 
tenth part of success,” he says. “The 
rest is organization.” But St. Paul's 
learned more than just the organiza- 
tion techniques of bookkeeping and 
card files. The loyalty dinner was a 
month in the making. And the loy- 
alty dinner was the key to the suc- 
cess of the canvass. 

On May ninth, eighty-seven men, 
women, and children came to dinner 

continued on page 29 


NO NEED to keep St. Paul’s children quiet during Loyalty Dinner address. Pony rides in the church grounds kept them well-entertained. 


Special speaker was future vicar, David Bane (left), who flew for weekend from Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Warren Hires Turner 


Ae G. was arrested for disturb- 
ing the peace and drunkenness Jan- 
uary I4, 1958 and confined in the 
Morris County Jail, Morristown, 
New Jersey. It was his fifth arrest for 
the same charge, and he was sen- 
tenced to an eight-month term with- 
out bail. His wife came to see him 
a week after his arrest. She said she 
had started divorce proceedings. 
When she had left, Larry G. received 
another visitor. He introduced him- 
self as a member of the Ministry 
of the Laity for Pastoral Care at the 
jail. “I want to help you,” he said. 
“You can’t help me,” Larry told 
him. “How do you know? Try me.” 
Larry told him the _ situation. 
“Would you like me to visit your 
wife?” “Would you?’ the prisoner 
asked. “Of course. I’m an Episcopa- 
lian. Would you prefer any other 
Church? Do you belong to a parish?” 
“We don’t belong to anything. I 
want you to see her.” Larry paused, 
thought a moment. “Please.” 

It would be nice to report that 
Larry and his wife lived happily 
ever after with their three children. 
No one knows whether they did. 
But one thing is certain. With the 
helpful interest of the young layman, 
the family was at least temporarily 
kept together, and the three children 
sent to church school. Larry began 
attending services at the jail. When 
he left, he did not face the problem 
of the typical parolee. He had a job 
waiting for him. His probation 
period passed without incident, and 
his employer reported that he was a 
skilled and dependable worker. 

Larry’s break was in the making 
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Churchman in the News 


Parish Behind Bars 


CHURCHMAN’S CALL TO WITNESS CREATES 


LOCAL COUNTY JAIL CHURCH PROGRAM 


years before Larry was even born. In 
1926, Warren Hires Turner, an 
active layman of St. Peter’s Church, 
Morristown, N.J., became increas- 
ingly aware of a need within himself 
“to express gratitude for all the 
Church had meant” to him and to 
his family. His work for the Church 
already included not only local pro- 
jects, but national and international 
concerns of the Church as well. An 
investment banker and the father of 
four sons (one of whom is Vice- 
President of National Council War- 
iene by Lumer. jr.) .-hnesserved “as 
national treasurer of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew and as Chairman 
of the Committee for Prayers and 
Daily Bible Readings for the Home. 
But Mr. Turner sought further work 
for himself in the Church. 


siete 


Chapel at Morristown Jail was dedicated to the use of all faiths 


One Sunday morning in 1926, he 
attended the nine o'clock prayer 
meeting conducted weekly by the 
local Presbyterian church at the 
Morris County Jail. The service, he 
found, was the only contact any 
church had made with the jail, and 
yet the prisoners and their families 
comprised an entire parish. Alien- 
ated from society and outside help, 
this parish was more needful of care 
and direction than any Mr. Turner 
knew. 

In the weeks that followed, Mr. 
Turner assisted with the service and 
talked to the prisoners. Many were 
estranged from their families. Others 
were plagued with feelings of guilt, 
rejection, or extreme depression. 
With a friend, he visited several of 

continued on page 28 
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Bishop Scott 


N all but extinct fever of epi- 
demic proportions has broken out 
anew in Oregon. Hundreds of Amer- 
icans, whole towns, in fact, first con- 
tracted Oregon Fever in 1846 and 
blazed their way across the frontier 
to the great Pacific Northwest by 
way of what came to be known as 
the Oregon Trail. The fever’s symp- 
toms were easy to spot: yearning for 
gold, adventure, or land. The fever’s 
aftereffects were impressive: towns, 
then cities, and finally the State of 
Oregon. 

The latest outbreak of Oregon 
Fever has inspired a group of 
bearded men and _ sun-bonneted 
women to clamber aboard a wagon 
train and follow as closely as pos- 
sible the original Oregon Trail from 
Independence, Missouri, to Inde- 
pendence, Oregon. For most of the 
travellers, the trek across the West- 
ern plains commemorates the one- 
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Bishop Scott’s House and St. Stephen’s Chapel, 1869 


The Day of Small Things is Yesterday 


as the Church Moves Forward in Oregon 


“NOT SO VERY 
SMALL EITHER” 


hundredth year of Oregon’s  state- 
hood. But for the wagon master, an 
Oregon Episcopalian, the trip holds 
twofold significance, for over a 
hundred years ago the Church took 
this same path to reach the ever-in- 
creasing population of the Oregon 
Territory. 

The first Episcopal priest to ven- 
ture into the ‘Territory came_ pri- 
marily for reasons of health. Instead 
of the restful, wholesome atmos- 
phere he sought, the unfortunate 
Rev. St. Michael Fackler arrived just 
in time for the explosive climax of 
a long-term rivalry between Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic mission- 
aries over the conversion of Indian 
tribes—a massacre of Protestant mis- 
sionaries by the Cayuse Indians (al- 
legedly with Roman Catholic en- 
couragement). Mr. Fackler found 
the grand total of one Episcopalian 
in the entire region, but the priest 


was apparently undaunted by the 
situation. He established friendly 
relationships with the Methodists, 
largest Protestant denomination in 
the area. While teaching in their 
schools, he took time now and then 
to minister to those of the Anglican 
Communion whom he could find, 
mostly members of the Church of 
England from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. In 1852, Mr. Fackler was 
joined, ironically enough, by an- 
other priest seeking healthful sur- 
roundings. The Rev. James A. 
Woodward taught in a Methodist 
school also, and was joined soon by 
a third priest, a missionary, the Rev. 
John D. McCarty. These three men, 
and a fourth, the Rev. William 
Veux, chaplain at Fort Laramie 
army post on the Oregon Trail, 


faced seemingly insurmountable 
problems. 
The  frontiersmen whom _ they 
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As Diocesan and Suffragan, Bishop Dagwell (right) and 
Bishop Carman dedicate new All Saints’ Church, 
Portland, shortly before Bishop Dagwell’s retirement. 
Bishop Carman is now seventh Bishop of Oregon. 


NEW modern churches like St. Barnabas’ in 
Portland house growing Oregon congregations 


traditional 


worked with held the 
American frontier suspicions about 
organizations and traditions of Eng- 
lish origin. Hand in hand with the 
stolid indifference of pioneers went 
the problems of an undeveloped 
country. Rough terrain, scattered 
population, and lack of transporta- 
tion slowed down progress, but the 
indefatigable McCarty warned the 
Domestic Committee of National 
Council that the “missionary in 
Oregon must not neglect, much less 
despise the day of small things, lest 
he should have nothing to do or 
faint through discouragement.” 

The first bishop of the vast Ore- 
gon ‘Territory missionary district 
was the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Scott, a 
man with great respect for “small 
things.” His original territory cov- 
ered what is now Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and part of British Co- 
lumbia and Montana. His communi- 
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Rogue Valley Memorial hospital 
in Medford is one of 

three outstanding medical 
centers in Diocese 


cants numbered fewer than one 
hundred; his priests, two. That was 
in 1854. In 1863, the expanding 
Church was all but stripped of finan- 
cial aid from the Domestic Commit- 
tee with the worsening of the Civil 
War. Two priests sent to Oregon be- 
fore the war by the Missionary So- 
ciety of the West and the South 
Carolina Church were forced to de- 
pend upon their stations only for 
financial support. In spite of all, the 
year 1867 saw seven church build- 
ings completed, and the number of 
communicants raised to nearly two 
hundred. 

By 1889, the second bishop of the 
Oregon Territory could survey a less 
than shatteringly large geographic 
jurisdiction. Oregon was by now a 
state and a separate diocese, but the 
Rt. Rev. Benjamin W. Morris, look- 
ing out over his new territory, shook 
his head and reported that “the ter- 
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ritory left is not so very small either 
—being larger than the great states of 
New York and Pennsylvania com- 
bined, or Indiana and Illinois side 
by side. So that with its slow stag- 


ing in dead-axe and _ buckboard 
wagons, its forest and mountain 
trails by horse and mule, the days 
and weeks of the year are too few to 
enable one to reach all the parts and 
portions; and we have to confess that 
many of the scattered sheep of our 
own fold are unknown and unshep- 
herded, with no man to care for their 
souls.”” Even so, the number of clergy 
was by now a more impressive fifteen, 
and twenty-three churches opened 
their doors to a population totaling 
175,000. Sixteen teachers served two 
boarding schools, a hospital, and an 
orphanage. 

Today, the Cascade Mountains di- 
vide the Diocese of Oregon and the 
Missionary District of Eastern Ore- 
gon, a division easing further the 
formerly all-but-impossible job of 
the bishop. ‘The cities and larger 
towns, the fertile valleys, the moun- 

continued on next page 
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. Helen’s Hall has new preschool unit, Dagwell Hall, built 


by parent volunteers 


Not So 


Very Small Either 


tainous coast are in the Diocese of 
Oregon. There, thirteen active per- 
petual deacons help eighty-five 
priests and deacons minister to 
seventy-one parishes and missions in 
fifty-three cities and towns. The Mis- 
sionary District, though twice as 
large as its neighbor to the west, 
has a smaller, more scattered popu- 
lation, and its bishop must face 
many of the same problems met by 
his predecessor, Bishop Scott. 

The Ghureh State 
grown up together in this country ol 
spectacular natural beauty. The har- 
nessing of the rivers 
electric power has given rise to man- 
ufacturing industries undreamed of 
fifty years ago, and Oregon is no 
longer completely dependent on her 
billion dollar forestry industry and 
canneries. The lush green 
coastal area with its heavy rainfall 
has enabled her to maintain the lead 
over all other states in growing pep- 
permint, holly, lily bulbs, filberts, 


and have 


low-cost 


for 


salmon 


99 


Jt). cconunued 
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Blue Lake 
crops. 

In the midst of this prosperity, the 
Church finds new areas of service 
each year. St. Helen’s Hall, Port- 
land, beginning as a girls’ school, has 
extended its facilities to include a 
preschool and lower school for boys, 
and an upper school and residence 
for girls. Good Samaritan Hospital, 
opened in 1875, is the largest private 
hospital on the Pacific Coast and has 
its own school of nursing. (Sickly 
young priests in search of health and 
fresh air need no longer face mas- 
sacres!) “Through Good Samaritan, 
the Church maintained such a good 
reputation for community service 
and hospital administrative ability 
that in 1948 the sixth Bishop of 
Oregon, the Rt. Rev. Benjamin D. 
Dagwell, was invited to take over the 
organization of the Corvallis Com- 
munity Hospital and form under 
diocesan control another Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital. Five years later 


beans, and cover seed 


One of a dozen new churches built 
in the past five years, 
St. Paul’s is in State capital, Salem 


Oldest Episcopal church in 
the Pacific Northwest, St. John’s, 
Milwaukee, dates from 1853 


another community hospital in Med- 
ford was reorganized on the same 
basis. 

Growing pains of a thriving State 
are presenting challenges to the 
Church. College students in ever 
greater numbers flood Oregon’s cam- 
puses each year, and these students 
need centers, trained college work- 
ers, chaplains. The provincial sem- 
inary, the Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific, Berkeley, California, 
must expand to meet this and other 
needs, with Oregon taking up her 
share of the cost. Church sites must 
be purchased, missions maintained, 
conference centers enlarged to keep 
pace with the expanding popula- 
tion. ‘To answer these challenges, 
the Diocesan Council recently called 
for a record breaking budget of 
$817,712, which was answered by the 
positive affirmation of the Conven- 
tion. With such eagerness to ad- 
vance on the part of both laity and 
clergy, Oregon and the Church are 
sure to continue to grow side by 
side. 
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Henry St. George Tucker 
1874-1959 


One of the most recent photo-— 
graphs of Bishop Tucker was taken 
during the 1953 meeting of the 
Bishops at Williamsburg, Virginia 


Henry St. George Tucker, Presiding Bishop of the Church 
from 1938 to 1946 died in Richmond, Va., on August 8. Of 
him, his successor as Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Henry K. 
Sherrill, has said: “Bishop Tucker was a great missionary, 
bishop, and Presiding Bishop, but above all he was a great 
Christian—wise, understanding, completely dedicated. His con- 
tribution to the life of the Church during critical times will be 
felt for many years to come.” The funeral was at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Richmond, conducted by the present Presiding Bishop, 
the Rt. Rey. Arthur Lichtenberger, who also conducted a me- 
morial service at National Council headquarters. Interment 


was at Virginia Theological Seminary cemetery in Alexandria. 
(See FORTH, Nov. 1937.) 
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PRINT 
YOUR 
OWN 
POST 
CARDS! 


EASY, FAST AND 
ECONOMICAL 


The GEM STENCIL DU- 
PLICATOR saves money... 
gets results quickly! Hun- 
dreds of uses for every type 
of business and organiza- 
tion. We will send the GEM 
complete with all supplies. 
Guide Board for accurate 
printing and 60-page Book 
of Ideas at the special low 
price of only $9.95 (a$15.00 
value). Fully Guaranteed. 
BOND EQUIPMENT 
29 MOODY AVE. ° 


TRIAL OFFER 
Try the GEM FREE at our ex- 
pense! SEND NO MONEY. 
Write and a complete GEM 
outfit will be sent you post- 
paid at once. Use it and after 
ten days, send us only $9.95 
or return the GEM. You 
must be satisfied! WRITE 
TODAY. 


co. DEPT. 17 
ST. LOUIS 19, MO. 


THE 
-ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices in one volume 

This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 
two colors, black and red, through- 
out the entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 


Black or red Fabrikoid ......... $20.00 
Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


CARAVAN fom ARARAT 


“Maid of Athens’’—a squalid, creaking 
tramp steamer plodded toward New 
York from its eastern Mediterranean 
melting pot. On board and in the steer- 
age mingled Greek and Turk, Armenian 
and Arab, Syrian and one disdainful 
American. Vivid, earthly, full of sus- 
pense and flashes of humor—you’ll 4 
never forget the CARAVAN FROM 
ARARAT. $3.50 


ff 


—— 
Lei 


Suspense, realism, a cornucopia 
of adventure in a novel by 


JAMES P. TERZIAN 


At your denominational book store 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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Cuttington College 


continued from page 9 


mate goal. Can this be accomplished 
with the money now at hand? Ap- 
parently not. To reach even the 200- 
student level, the college needs two 
new dormitories, an extension to the 
dining hall, a large reading room 
off the library, four large classrooms, 
and four staff houses, an investment 
of at least $250,000. 

Urgently needed also, if Cutting- 
ton is to progress, are an English in- 
structor (four wives currently handle 
these classes), a physics-mathematics 
teacher, a history professor with 
some experience in political science, 
an instructor in agriculture, and an 
education teacher. 

Despite the dawn-to-dusk sched- 
ules that Cuttington’s staff works, 
the curriculum is spotty. Lacking are 
advanced courses in physics and 
chemistry, adequate instruction in 
political science and theory for stu- 
dents many of whom will be enter- 
ing the Liberian government service, 
anthropology and_ psychology _ be- 
yond the survey level, and Asian 
studies, badly needed to dilute the 
Western provincialism with which 
most social science subjects are 
taught. 

The library, built to accommodate 
28,000 volumes, has only 7,500 on 
the shelves, with glaringly weak 
areas in Africana, great literature, 
the physical sciences, and_ history. 
Science laboratory equipment, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hopewell, is “fairly 
well-off in biology, mediocre in 
chemistry, abysmally poor in phys- 
ics. 

On the equipment side, Cutting- 
ton needs another personnel carrier 
such as its ten-passenger Landrover. 
This vehicle, which did an admi- 
rable job of extricating our car from 
a flooded road one rainy night, also 
serves as ambulance, station wagon, 
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school bus, and mail truck, carrying 
faculty and students to practical edu- 


cation and theology work and to || 


agricultural projects, keeping to a 
tight schedule for the clergy and 
seminarians, who never seem to 
preach in the same direction of a | 
Sunday, plus all the college’s busi- 
ness and personal business of the | 
staff in such time as is left. It is really 
a job of master planning to see that 
this overworked machine meets its 
to-the-minute schedule. One car for 
this work is just not enough. 

It seemed to me, during our visit 
to Cuttington, that the college 
could well use the services of volun- 
teer lay workers, perhaps American 
college students who could afford to 
pay their own way to and from Li 
beria and to work for room and 
board while there. Dr. Hopewell 
maintains that it would cost almost 
as much to feed an American as it 
would to hire a Liberian. He adds, 
however, that Cuttington could use a 
couple of volunteer college workers 
who are “exceptionally talented” 
carpenters or mechanics. 

“What _we really need,” he says, 
‘are several good college teachers to 
spend a couple of terms with us.” 

Ultimately one comes to this ques- 
tion: is Cuttington worth it? Li- 
beria’s Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion, Nathaniel V. Massaquoi, esti- 
mates that “twenty-nine per cent of 
our students” studying at American 
universities are failing their courses. 
In contrast, no Cuttington alumnus 
has ever failed an American grad- 
uate course. That record would seem 
to speak for itself. 

Last year Cuttington received ex- 
actly $7,780.23 from private donors. 
This for the only Episcopal college 
on a continent of more than two 
hundred million people. The faculty 
and staff of the college make no com- 
plaints, of course. They are grateful 
for what help they do receive and 
they go on doing the best job they 
can with the resources available. 


e 
‘THE Rev. William A. Norgren has 
been named to the newly created 
post of Director of Faith and Order 
Studies with the National Council of 
Churches. 

Established in 1958, the new of- 
fice will parallel the activity of the 
Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council. 
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The Concert Model of the Hammond Organ in oak, a splendid style for the contemporary church 


Better music tomorrow...lower 
upkeep in all the years ahead! 


YOUR CHURCH can enjoy the glorious 
music of the Hammond Organ—without 
the burden of upkeep expense that organ 
music ordinarily entails. 


How is this made possible? Because 
Hammond totally eliminates a major and 
recurring expense—tuning the organ. 
You will never have any tuning expense 
with the Hammond Organ, for it can 
never go out of tune !* 


Glorious music combined with lower 
upkeep is yours only with the Hammond 
Organ. What makes it possible are these 
unique Hammond advantages... 


Remarkable versatility of tone. 


Thousands of 
tones can be easily 
blended for the 
magnificent rend- 
Pat ering of all types 

eae of church litera- 
ture by means of Hammond’s exclusive 
Harmonic Drawbars. 


Cathedral tone quality in any type of 
enclosure. Even the smallest church can 
enjoy resonant tones with Hammond’s 
exclusive reverberation control and 
three-channel amplification. 


Lasting durability in any climate.* Neither 
extreme heat nor cold, nor severe humid- 
ity can affect the performance of your 
Hammond Organ. It is precision built 
to play year after year. 


Permanent Pitch. It is this feature that 
makes Hammond the only organ that 
can never go out of tune... that elimi- 
nates all tuning expense. * 


To hear a free organ concert, see a 
color film, or receive a booklet on fund 
raising, just mail the coupons below. 
Address Hammond Organ Company, 
4247 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


*Pertains to Spinet, Home, Church and Concert Models. (Except Solo Pedal Unit of Concert Model.} 


THH HAMMOND ORGAN 


To bring your church better music, just mail these coupons... 
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(_] Please send me your booklet telling 
how our church can raise money for 
an organ. 
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Church 

Address 

City & Zone 

County & State 
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Our church is interested in: 

(_] Viewing a color film about the 
Hammond Organ. 

(_] Hearing a free organ concert. 


Name 
Church 
Address 
City & Zone 


County & State 
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Choice of over 43,000 institutions 
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[{_] Please send me complete literature 
describing the various models of the 
Hammond Organ. 


Name- 
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Church 


Address 


City & Zone 


County & State— 
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CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 
by William F. Beck 
Complete translation and harmony of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The life 
of Christ is chronologically arranged into 
a continuous story that gives a deeper per- 
spective to the entire New Testament. 
Translated from the original Greek and 
Hebrew. 224 pages. Cloth. $3.00 


NEW FRONTIERS FOR SPIRITUAL LIVING 
by Charles A. Behnke 

Rich in spiritual comfort for the ‘senior 
citizen’, Devotions, meditations, and 
hymns designed to make life more meaning- 
ful during the “‘golden years”’. Large type. 
192 pages. Cloth. $2.00 


DARWIN, EVOLUTION AND CREATION 
by Paul A. Zimmerman, John W. Klotz, 

Wilbert N. Rusch, Raymond F. Surburg 
Six essays by scientists and theologians that 
critically evaluate some of the questions 
raised by Darwinism as well as the issues 
that have grown out of the conflict between 
evolution and Christianity. Approx. 230 
pages. Cloth. $3.95 


THE GREAT PARADOX 

by Ad Haentzschel 

Faces the major questions man must solve. 
The first section is a simplified course in 
comparative philosophy of man. The second 
presents the Christian philosophy as the 
solution to man’s search for the meaning 
of existence. 156 pages. Cloth. $3.50 


HEINRICH SCHUTZ: HIS LIFE AND WORK 
by Hans Joachim Moser 

Translated by Carl F. Pfatteicher 

Life and achievements of this great com- 
poser who wrote some of our best sacred 
music. The book gives a clear insight into 
the value of his work, with examples from 
400 compositions. 740 pages. Cloth. $15.00 
Net 


At Your Book Store 
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CELEBRATING eT@) YEARS OF RELIGIOUS PUBLISHING 
PUBLISHING HOUSE * 3558 S. Jefferson * St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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more spiritual nature. John Langley 


had been confirmed in the Church | 
but had not attended worship for |) 


many years. The chaplain reminded 


him of God’s love for all men. “And | 


if you let him, God will help you get 


well.” A month later, John was sent | 
to Rockland State Hospital for treat- || 


ment, but this trip was not a fright- 
ening one for him. He had a friend 
now; he knew he needed the help 


offered. The chaplain wrote to the i 


Episcopal chaplain at Rockland and 


sent him the records he had made of |} 
John’s spiritual progress. On Sunday, || 


John attended worship in the audi- 


torium and afterward talked with ||) 


the priest. Arrangements were made 
to meet with him every week. In this 
enormous and bewildering new life, 
John had a familiar point of refer- 
ence, someone who, he knew, was 
truly interested in what he did and 
said, and someone whose confidence 
in his future health he could respect. 
With John Langley, as with all 
mental patients, the lines between 
actual psychiatric treatment and 
spiritual counsel are scarcely dis- 
cernible. Even the terminology 
bears out this delicate shading, for 
psycho is derived from psyche, or 
soul. Because “all areas . . . afteae 
each other,” the chaplain must con- 
sider the other lines of treatment 
being followed, work closely with the 
doctors and staff. This, of course, re- 
quires training. And, just as the 
psychiatrist must undergo extensive 
training for his work, so a chaplain 
in a mental hospital must be well 
prepared for his particular ministry. 
During the past few decades, 
forty-five clinical pastoral education 
centers have been organized in vari- 
ous hospitals and institutions 
throughout the country. Students 
are, for the most part, seminarians 
taking one quarter or more of train- 
ing in preparation for their roles as 

spiritual counselors in parishes. 
During this training period, too, 
seminarians learn to help with the 
more technical aspects of their pa- 
tient’s problem. Does the newly com- 
mitted patient want or need a law- 
ver? Does he want to see his own 
parish priest? What can his family 
do to ease the situation? Often, it is 
continued on page 27 
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the chaplain’s job to translate the 
symptoms for the family and_ tell 
them what they can do to help when 
the patient comes home or they visit 
him. So many people suffering from 
mental disease have the added load 
of shame or even fear in the face of 
their loved ones’ misunderstanding. 

Chaplain Churchill of Rockland 
is responsible for a vast congrega- 
tion of over two thousand patients 
and three hundred employees. He 
has two part-time assistants. ‘The 
state provides salary for one full: 
time chaplain for every twelve hun- 
dred patients, truly hopeless odds 
against the kind of daily consulta- 
tion these patients need. His sched- 
ule would tire the strongest of men. 
Most would find it impossible to 
follow. 

Somehow, despite the frustrating 
conditions, the core of the job gets 
done, and many receive the solace 
and the purpose they seek from the 
chaplain and the Church. At Rock- 
land, the testimony is everywhere. 
Every ward the chaplain enters 
brings its own particular greetings, 
its own isolated pleas for help. A 
very old woman, sitting quietly in a 
corner listening to a radio program, 
caught sight of the chaplain a hun- 
dred yards away and _ hurried 
through the crowd to his side. She 
was so glad he’d come, and didn’t he 
know how much _ his friendship 
meant to her? When was the next 
ward service? When could he come 
again? The chaplain and his mes- 
sage were indeed her sanctuary. 


® 
STOCKHOLDERS of the Morehouse- 
Gorham, Co., of New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco, voted to 
change the name of the company to 
Morehouse-Barlow Co., Inc. ‘The 
change honors Harold C. Barlow, 
treasurer, who has been with the 


company for thirty-five years. More- 
house-Barlow Co., Inc., the 
firm dealing in books and supplies, 
primarily for the Church, will con- 
tinue to publish Church books, 
notably the Episcopal Church Fel- 
lowship Series. 
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continued from page 19 


the prisoners’ families. “These fam- 
ilies remind me of ‘the fatherless 
and widows in their afflictions’ that 
St. James speaks about,” he said. 
“Approximately seventy-five per cent 
are unchurched, people little dif- 
ferent from many of us, other than 
“OU CHE (Clana .’ The Church 
had the answer waiting for them, 
Mr. Turner believed, and at the 
same time he felt “a great privilege” 
had been given to him. “The witness 
of the layman is a vital part of the 
Church,” he said. “My particular 
witness was and is full of oppor- 
tunity.” 

An acquaintance of Mr. Turner’s 
recently remarked that he knew “of 
no one who has so fully realized his 
life’s opportunity during his own 
lifetime as has Warren ‘Turner.’ 
The once-a-week worship led by lay- 
men in a small room has given way 
to a part-time chaplain and a lovely 
“churchly chapel” complete with 
furnishings given by Morristown’s 
St. Peter’s Church. As the number 
of prisoners increased through the 
years, Mr. Turner recruited other 
laymen from other communions to 
help with his work. Last year, a 
fully organized Ministry of the Laity 
for Pastoral Care representing a 
wide variety of Christians came into 
being, “the first united church proj- 
ect ever to be launched in Morris- 
town.” A Prisoners’ Aid Society of 
Morris County, planned with the 
help of the American Society of 
Friends and the Citizen’s Association 
on Correction of New Jersey, is a 
forthcoming project aimed at more 
efhcient re-employment and rehabili- 
tation of released prisoners. Other 
agencies and organizations have ex- 
tended help and suggestions. The 
American Bible Society each month 
supphes the Scriptures for distribu- 
tion among the prisoners and those 
families who will receive them; the 
Morris County Circulating Library 
supplies books for the enjoyment 
and possible edification of prisoners. 
A woman social worker counsels the 
women. 

The Church Parish of the Morris 
County Jail has attracted the en- 
thusiastic attention of many other 
New Jersey county jails and in- 

continued on page 29 
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Parish Behind Bars 


continued from page 28 


quiries from the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, 
an organization responsible for a 
large network of penal institutions. 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, has 
commended highly the work being 
done at the jail on a county level. He 
predicts an increase of major crimes 
in the next ten years far above the 
proportionate rise in population, 
and, like Mr. Turner, believes the 
first preventive steps should be 
taken on a local basis. Says Mr. 
Turner, “Complacency is convicting 
evidence in the Kingdom of God. 
If ever the amount of crime 
and juvenile delinquency is to be 
reduced to controllable reality, the 
Church’s missionary activities must 
begin at the County Jail level. 
Law and order could collapse, and 
the Church as we know it disinte- 
grate, unless the Church now segre- 
gated largely in congenial  fel- 
lowships moves into areas little 
penetrated by it, where the Spirit of 
the crucified, risen Christ waits.” 
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More Powerful Canvass 
continued from page 18 


in the undercroft of the church, 
among them, as guests, the clergy 
families from all the Episcopal 
churches in the Wheeling area. Prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening was 
David Bane, the seminary student 
soon to become St. Paul’s vicar. Mr. 
Bane is in his early forties, and has 
left a profitable business to go into 
the ministry. He has lived all his life 
in another part of West Virginia and 
had never seen St. Paul’s or met his 
parishioners. Both he and his pros- 
pective congregation liked what they 
saw. 

When the canvass chairman rose 
to speak, he said not a word about 
the financial state of St. Paul’s. He 
merely said that the Church was 
asking everyone to give five per cent 
of his income. He said that he had 
pledged already, and that all the 
canvassers’ pledges were in. He asked 
the parishioners to remain at home 
Sunday afternoon until a canvasser 
had made a call. 

The canvassers began their day at 

continued on page 30 
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More Powerful Canvass 
continued from page 29 
Corporate Communion, then went 
on their way, a half dozen canvassers 
with fewer than a half dozen calls to 
make apiece. At the end of the day 
they recorded a total of forty-five 
pledges, including fourteen from 
people who had not pledged before. 
About a third were tithes. The Jan- 
uary canvass had totalled only $5,700. 
The new canvass totalled more than 
$8,000, enough to meet the operat- 
ing expenses that had never been 
mentioned. The entire cost of the 
canvass had been nineteen dollars 
for printed matter and postage, with 
the exception of plane fare for 

David Bane. 

In each previous pre-budget can- 
vass that Mr. Jordan has directed 
this past year—in Greenfield, Mass., 
in Menominee, Wis., and at his own 
parish in Copake Falls, N.Y.—the re- 
sults have been the same. Pledges in- 
creased in both number and value 
by forty to fifty per cent over the 
preceding canvasses. 

The effects of tithing tell in more 
ways than a balanced budget. They 
tell in the lives of the congregation, 


in increased church attendance, in 
new members, new leadership. St. 
Paul’s is looking forward to petition- 
ing for parish status, not just be- 
cause they no longer need diocesan 
help, but because they themselves 
have something to contribute to the 
life of the diocese. They have 
learned what it means in a do-it- 
yourself age to do it yourself. While 
Mr. Jordan was present as guide and 
friend, only the individual could de- 
termine for himself the difference 


between the power of God’s love and | 


the exigencies of an unpaid parish 
fuel bill. 

In June, Robert Jordan moved on 
to direct a canvass and to train a 
diocesan stewardship director for the 


Diocese of Lexington. There he re- | 


ceived a letter from West Virginia’s 
Bishop Campbell, thanking him for 
his leadership and saying, “John 


Gardner and our program of stew- | 


ardship are beginning to jell. He has 
more dates and engagements for the 
fall and winter than he can fill.” On 
a national scale requests for the 
Episcopal Church Foundation’s new 
service are just as numerous. 
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continued from page 11 


Second, if one has not lived in an 
overseas military situation, it is a 
striking revelation to learn how cut- 
off you can feel from the church at 
home. Stationed and living much 
too far from the nearest Episcopal 
chaplain can mean that you simply 
do not participate in an Episcopal 
service—or have an opportunity to 
make your Communion, except on 
the rarest of The third 
thing that impressed me (and these 
things are listed by no means in 
order of importance) was the dedica- 
tion of our military chaplains. ‘There 
are sixteen Episcopal military chap- 
lains serving in Europe. These priests 
in uniform minister to thousands of 
men, women, boys and girls. They 
conduct strictly Episcopal services at 
times and general Protestant services 
at others. They are men under 
orders—and in orders—and their day 
usually packs about thirty hours of 
work into twenty-four. There at the 
Conference every chaplain was avail- 
able for counselling, taught classes, 
and conducted services. 

Courses for adults included such 
subjects: as the Faith) of “the 
Church,” the “Holy Scriptures,” and 
others of the Church’s Teaching 
Series, a course for lay readers and 
those considering Holy Orders, a 
course on denominational differ- 
ences, a special course on Christian 
Education primarily for parents who 
live under circumstances that pre- 
vent their relying on the help of a 
regular Episcopal Church — and 
Church School. The latter course was 
taught by the Rev. David Hunter, 
Director of the National Council's 
Department of Christian Education, 
who was specially invited by the 
Chaplains to present this subject. 

An equal balance of worship, edu- 
cation and fellowship made up the 
basic ingredients of the Conference. 
The Holy Communion was at the 
heart of the worship program. In 
addition to the spiritual refreshment 
to be gained from the Holy Com- 
munion, the men and women came 


occasions, 


seeking information, as was wit- 
nessed by the attendance at al! 
classes. 


The Conference is well established 
and is filling a vital role in the 
lives of the large number of our 

continued on page 32 
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Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
Box F, St. George, Virginia 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episeopal School | A College Prep School 


ROTC Honor Sehool On a College Campus 
Benwood Seholarships On a Mountain Top 


Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All sports; 
gmnuasium, indoor pool. 92nd year. For catalog write: 
Col. Cralg Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee 
Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Founded 1858 
The oldest Church School west of the 


Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—treligious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 
The Rev. Canon Sidney W, Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
758 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


To Worship and Study 


continued from page 31 


service families who return each year 
during their tour of duty in Europe. 

The Conference this year was 
under the direction of Lt. Col. 
(Chaplain) Emmett G. Jones, U. S. 
Army, senior Episcopal chaplain in 
Europe. Working with Chaplain 
Jones and the other chaplains were 
the Rev. Robert J. Plumb, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Armed Forces 
Division of the National Council, 
the Rev. Frederick A. McDonald, the 
newly appointed representative in 
Europe of the Armed Forces Divi- 
sion, and’ the sRt. Rev.- Henry 1. 
Louttit, Bishop of South Florida, 
the Chairman of the Division. 


Represents Church at 


Conference in Greece 


THE Rev. Clifford L. Samuelson, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Council’s Division of ‘Town and 
Country Work, represented the 
Episcopal Church at the first Inter- 
national Conference on Rapid Social 
Change, convened in Thessalonica, 
Greece, July 26 through August 2. 
Sponsored by the World Council 
of Churches, the conference brought 
together one hundred representatives 
of Christian bodies in Asia, Latin 
America, North America, Europe, 
and Africa. 

Dilemmas and Opportunities— 
Christian Action in Rapid Social 
Change was the theme of the con- 
ference, which was the culmination 
of a world study on the Christian re- 
sponsibility toward areas of rapid 
social change. Rapid social change in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America is a 
complex phenomenon. Careful study 
and analysis of the situation, of the 
institutions undergoing change, of 
the powers and interests that give 
force and speed to the process of 
change are first steps toward under- 
standing. ‘The people of these coun- 
tries have awakened to a new sense of 
fundamental human rights and _ jus- 
tice, and there is pressure to achieve 
changes rapidly. 


BEAUTIFUL 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


by inspired craftsmen 


Svoboda 


CHURCH FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 


| APPALACHIAN SCHOOL aces'6-2. 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Balanced 
routine of activity; study, play, housekeeping chores, 
spiritual exercises. Under the direction of the Epis- 
copal Church. Home cooking, balanced diet. Ponies, 
other pets. Year-round care. Average rate, $60 
monthly. Catalog. 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.@.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence in- 
Theology, 


stitution (1496). Bible, Religious 
Education and _ related subjects. Single 
courses or planned schedule leading to gradu- 
ation. Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


6030 Lowell Avenue Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog. A37. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Normon Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dokin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N, Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 


A suggested form of instruction or runing ex- 
planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- 
munion, particularly appropriate for Churcl) schools 
and those being prepared for Confirmation. In 
booklet form, 50¢ 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
110 Pearl Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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VESTMENTS 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON. OHIO 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Si'ks—-Altar Cloths—Embroider‘es 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


zy 
> 
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Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Makers ; 

1837 Over One Hundred Years 1959 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


SUBSIDY BOOK PUBLISHER 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, nae 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
¥ree editorial] appraisa]. Write Dept. i 9. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ConTENTs: Based on the Prayer Book. 
Metruop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 
OsjectiveE: To teach understanding and prac- 
tice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices: Pupils’ work books, each .., $1.10 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P. O. Box 221, 


Larchmont, N. Y. 


FORTH-—September, 1959 


S&S. S585 ‘See * 8 See PAA ds 


Episcopalians in the Armed Forces 
Are Entitled to the Ministrations 
of the Church ... .. .. There is 


Immediate Need for More Chaplains 


in the Army, Navy, and Air Force 


Applicants must be under 34 years of age. 


Complete information available by writing to 


THE ARMED FORCES DIVISION 
281 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YorRK 10, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY 


Berkeley Divinity School 


Ro Ren om AT THE THRESHOLD OF 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College 


he, A NEW ACADEMIC YEAR 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia i 
, Ve SHALL PRAY for a due supply of persons fitted to 
Episcopal Theological School 


pomeper serve God in the Ministry and in the State; and to 


Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 
Southwest 
Austin, Texas 


that end, as well as for the good education of all the youth 


of this land, ye shall pray for all schools, colleges, and 
The General Theological Seminary 


New York City seminaries of sound and godly learning, and for all whose 
Nashotah Ho ‘ ‘ 

packoich. Wie.) hands are open for their maintenance; that whatsoever 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary tends to the advancement of true religion and useful learn- 


Alexandria, Virginia 
School of Theology of the University ing may forever flourish and abound. 


of the South 
, Tenn, 
Sat heat —THE Book OF COMMON PRAYER, p. 47. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 


| Special Packet $3 
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The Way in Africa by George Wayland 
Carpenter. (paper) $1.50 


The Churchman Looks at Africa, a guide 
for adult study with program sugges- 
tions. 50 cents 


Mission Unlimited in Africa, a symposium 
describing the contribution of the 
Anglican Communion in Africa by | 
those who know Africa and the Church. 


$1.10 | 


Map: The Anglican Communion in Africa 
(not illustrated). 75 cents 


Liberia Today, an illustrated folder. Free. 


And other timely material including 
reprints from recent Atlantic Monthly 


articles. 


Regular Retail Value $3.85 for Only $3. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
281 Park Ave. South, New York 10, N. Y. 


Libert a jeaey 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
281 Park Avenue South. New York 10. N. Y. 


Please send me ____._ Africa Packets at $3.00 each for which I enclose $ 
NAME 5 gece a 

ADDRESS ee 

CITY = ___ZONE STATE 


Please make checks payable to Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., Treasurer. 
Do not send currency. Remittance must accompany order. 


